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Choughts about Novels. 


To say any thing about Novels may seem entirely superfluous. As 
it may appear to the reader, that to eulogize this class of literary pro- 
ductions is altogether a matter of supererogation, so, on the contrary, 
to enter the lists against them, or to attempt in any degree to injure their 
fair fame, either openly or by the covert attacks of a more insidious 
foe, may be chargeable in his eyes with presumption and culpable 
audacity, ‘That what affords him such rapturous pleasure, pouring 
into his mind such exquisite joy, should meet with cool contempt 
or stern disapprobation from others, creates in him a feeling of as- 
tonishment, not to say disgust. Not to admit that there is nothing so 
charming, so delicious, nay, so instructive even, as a dear, delightful 
novel, will, to the habitual readers of these works, argue impudence in 
the very first degree. Like the hero of Cervantes, we shall be the 
recipients, consequently, of only blows and bruises for our pains. 
“Who would have thought,” quoth Sancho to the Knight of la Man- 
cha, “ that those huge back-strokes your Worship dealt so heartily to 
the unlucky * * * * would be followed, as it were post haste, 
by such a mighty tempest of blows, as just now discharged itself up- 
on our shoulders!” If in our chivalrous crusade against novels, there- 
fore, borne off from the conflict into which our Quixotic zeal had car- 
ried us, we finally escape, with our spirited Rozinante, and any ghastly 
scars remain as proofs of our adventurous prowess in so dangerous a 
strife, it will not be deemed in any way singular or surprising. It 
ought, indeed, to produce but httle wonder that censure bestowed in 
however careful a manner on many of the novelist’s productions, 
should excite animosity or disagreement: it is rather what we might 
expect. A diseased body loathes medicine: so does a distempered 
mind, and any thing of a sanitary nature is quite apt to meet an un- 
welcome reception, ‘The novel-reader is surrounded by the mere 
creations of fancy, and when you violently dispel these, it is like 
the bursting of a bubble: all its colors and bewitching splendors 
vanish in air, and the mind falls suddenly down, frightened and shud-_ 
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dering, upon the hard earth of tangible facts and realities. Such a 
transition from the unsubstantial to the actual is frequently not very 
pleasant, and to awake from the gorgeous brightness, the iris-hued 
but illusive dreams of fiction-land to the colder shadows and Jess 
balmy atmosphere of every-day life, 1s so seldom agreeable, that the 
reader of romance very naturally feels strongly averse to return from 
his rambles in this enchanted region to a matter-of-fact and prosaic 
world. “ How cruel,” he exclaims, “ thus to disturb my pleasure in 
this unequaled tale! I surely thought myself in a very paradise of 
sweets; | fancied that | dwelt with the gods in Elysium, so delirious 
was my joy.” Surest indication this, that the subject stands in need 
of speedy rescue, and that further delay may be not simply hazardous, 
but fatal. 

I am far from venturing the assertion that the perusal of fiction can 
never benefit the mind; still less inclined am | to say that the im. 
agination should never be allowed the exercise of its appropriate pow- 
ers, or to inculcate the notion that it exists in us only as a dangerous 
enemy, as an evil spirit, which, like the demons of the New Testa- 
ment, must be exorcised and anathematized even at the expense of 
bodily contortion and distress, It is, on the other hand, indisputably, 
in our opinion, the crowning gift of man’s intellectual nature—the 
very summit and keystone of its magnificent arch. ‘The whole fabric 
would be incomplete without it. Remove this, and it is like robbing 
an ancient temple of its statues, breaking its marble vases, demolish- 
ing its hallowed shrine, defacing its delicate moldings, and destroying 
its costly paintings: there remains nothing save bare and unsightly 
walls. Such a view of this province of the mind, involves a reflec- 
tion upon the wisdom of God, who, it is to be presumed, has de- 
signed that there should be harmony here as elsewhere, since we 
may believe he creates nothing in vain. It is therefore an arrogant 
and impious assumption to maintain that the imagination is not to be 
fed with its own proper food, to the extent its Giver intended it should 
be ; and it would be altogether gratuitous on the part of any to throw 
discredit upon what, rightly considered, is one of our most precious 
endowments. ‘Thus we exculpate ourself from any such grave charg: 
as this. But it is not this moderate exercise of the faculty under 
consideration, that we have in view at present. We repeat, that we 
are nowise disposed to enter a universal protest against fictitious 
works, as if we thought them productive of nothing but evil ; but we 
wish to make our meaning understood. With a rare and suitable in 
dulgence we have nothing to do; but there are vast numbers not 
merely of the unrefined and shallow multitude, but of those claiming 
superior cultivation and higher sources of amusement, both among the 
younger portion of society and in the ranks of the middle-aged, wh’ 
spend hours and days, | may say, months and years, in the giddy an! 
feverish excitement of following the glowing and ingenious tale, at 
fully contrived to heighten at every step the reader's emotion, and! 
inflame his already too sensitive nature, till it kindles with the he 
flashes of inordinate passion and irrepressible desire. ‘The sup?! 
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woo is entirely equal to the demand. ‘The rabies legend: is fully met 
by the cacuethes scribendi, and yet the plague spreads wider aud laster, 
and the press, from its iron lips, breathes incessantly the very mala- 
ria imduemg moral disease and death. Every taste is catered to, 
every craving satisfied. The epicure is pampered with delicate bits 
and choice dainties suited to his fastidious appetite ; the man of less 
refinement is served with coarser fare, while the pure sensualist and 
ylutton banquet voraciously and with hideous relish on Dumas, George 
sand, and Paul de Kock. And as if these were not sufficient, there 
is last of all a class of so-called novelists, whose works cin not be 
even alluded to without a blush, villainous in point of style, faulty in 
execution, vile in language, and crammed with impurity in every 
chapter and line. Now it is not our design to weary the patience of 
the reader by offering to criticise this feature in their character, nor 
ty repeat observations on their moral tendency, sufficiently trite al- 
ready, but rather to look at the novel as a work of art; to ascertain if 
possible, what, considered artistically, it ought to be, in order to any 
just claim to acceptance or praise. 

Now it is obvious that the novel is altogether a creation of the 
mind; that is, mn its groundwork, in that which constitutes its distin- 
guishing characteristic, and gives it its peculiar rank. Wholly intel- 
lectual in its conception, it has no necessary connection with, or de- 
pendence upon, fact. Its actors are embodiments of the imagination, 
udependent in respect to time or place ; its story is a narration of 
possible or conceivable events; its incidents are probable contin- 
gencies following each other in some particular mode, varied, of 
course, at the writer's option, but all proceeding according to the gen- 
eral laws of rational action ; its catastrophe 1s the consummation and 
grand climax of the whole, and its conclusion the consequent and 
suitable finale of the plot. A novel, strictly deserving the name, 
should possess all these in combination, and must besides adapt its 
representations invariably to the actual workings of human nature in 
real life. Otherwise it 1s unnatural ; has no conyruity, no self-agree- 
ment, and is not conformable to any known principles or laws. It 1s 
not enough that the novel have the general appearance of verisimili- 
tude; that, in the main, it seems to have an air of probability, if, in 
point of favt, this is not the case. It must, in its delineations, con- 
form rigidly to the standard of reason, so that when human beings are 
set forth as acting in a concerted plot, loving, hating, actuated by 
jealousy or stung by remorse, they must never fail to conduct them- 
selves in a manner consistent with their assumed character, nor 
vitiate by an inexplicable behavior all pretensions to truthfulness, and 
so, like a bad play, be rejected, because, to the common sense of 
men, itis absurd and improbable. There are, in fact, numerous and 
striking points of resemblance between the Novel and Drama, and it 
may be well to notice for a moment this correspondence more particu- 
larly. The Novel may be considered a sort of extended Drama, 
without the artificial division, formally announced, into distinct acts 
r scenes. Both are purely ideal, springing from the imagination 
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and fancy combined, and having their logical condition in the out. 
ward and real world. Both aim, under fictitious guise, to reproduce 
the external in the internal, the actual, with different modifications of 
arrangement and sequence, in the inner sphere of the contemplating 
mind. In the latter, the personages are given in their names and 
rank ; the Dramatis Persone are introduced at once, accompanied 
by all their appropriate concomitants of retinue, equipage, ete,, 
and begin to act at once ; while in the former, we are made acquaint. 
ed with the characters individually, and only as the narration, in the 
progress of its development, will permit. ‘This difference, however, 
is more apparent than real, for our knowledge of the persons in the 
Drama does not, after all, extend further than their names and titles 
of dignity, until, in the course of the plot, we gather up in detail, the 
various elements, and combine them into a complete and coherent 
whole. 

This likeness will be, then, admitted, and from such a marked sim- 
ilarity, it is manifest that the rules of criticism which are applicable 
to the one, are in some good degree available with respect to the 
other. How, now, do we decide upon the merits of a play, just acted 
for the first time, we may suppose, on the stage in our presence’ 
How are we to satisfy ourselves with regard to its value? Plainly 
by the principles which we have stated determine the reception or 
rejection of a novel submitted to our inspection. If the Drama is 
not possessed of the requisites there spoken of, it is hissed off the 
stage. It is pronounced on the instant a failure, and that on the 
broadest authority of common sense, as well as of the strict decision 
of the critic’s art. If you ask for Shakspeare’s success, it is, as the 
world knows, owing to the wonderful veracity of his portraitures, the 
inimitable naturalness with which his master-hand invested all bis 
representations and scenes. ‘l'ake Hamlet, if you please, or The 
Tempest, or King Lear, and do you discover any thing unnatural, any 
incongruous association of persons or events, any unfaithfulness to 
the great prototypes in nature, or preposterous mingling of inharmo- 
nious elements in the vain attempt to affect the mind by a sense ol 
something beautiful and perfect, constructed out of their discordancy 
and incoherency ’? Nothing of the sort; and completing our exam 
nation, we shall discover that the great Dramatist’s preéminence con- 
sisted in this very thing of which we have spoken, that he copied 
with such startling boldness, yet with such singular minuteness into 
the realms of fiction, man as he is; as a being of thought, acting 
himself out freely in specific movements, and thus exhibiting the 0s 
ture originally bestowed upon him. 

The same rules, essentially, will apply to what are more techni- 
cally called Works of Art. In what does the perfection of an Apollo 
Belvidere, a picture of Raphael, or a Greek Slave of Powers consist’ 
Why is the latter, for instance, so universally admired? We say. 
then, because, so far as our judgment can go, it possesses the propor 
tion and expression of what we are certain must be, supposing it ! 
exist, a perfect human form. Every line, every lineament is a faith- 
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ful transcript from some model imaged before the sculptor’s mind. It 
is the faultless reproduction, in cold, unbreathing marble, of the ex- 
quisite work of Nature; the repetition, 80 to speak, of a div ine original 
in motionless stone. ‘The same is true of the sister art of painting. 
l1s productions secure our admiration only as they exhibit on canvas 
the resemblance of actual, indubitable life. Now is not this reason- 
ing admissible as to the subject in hand—the Novel ’ 

Where, then, these marks are not found, we hesitate not a moment 
to condemn; we at once declare it to be a monstrositv—a_ de- 
formed child of the imagination—a horrible something that has no 
counterpart in any thing that ever did or can have existence. Now 
the mind, by a well-known law, assimilates itself intellectually with 
what it contemplates ; upon its plastic thought is stamped, inefface- 
ably, the image of what it sees; it takes into its own immortal na- 
ture a portion of what it feeds on, and retains it there forever. If it 
be made, therefore, to look often upon that which is monstrous, or 
enormously perverted and distorted, it becomes ttse/f deformed! Its 
fair proportions are marred; its balance destroyed ; its appreciation 
of what is truly beautiful and symmetrical weakened, and an injury 
sustained almost irremediable. But the experience of every one in 
regard to this may with safety be appealed to, 

Applying these remarks to the works in question, the greater pro- 
portion of the novels of the day are unquestionably characterized by 
precisely the evils to which we have alluded, and are therefore open 
to the objections that have been stated. A want of fitness in the 
characters to the parts assigned them ; a disagreement with all known 
methods of human action; false motives and insufficient reasons set 
forth as the grounds for given courses of conduct; disproportion be- 
tween means and ends, cause and effect, and general lack of symme- 
try are found in nearly all. How then can the effects which they 
produce on the mind be other than deplorable’ It will be noticed 
that we have left the moral bearing of the subject entirely out of 
view. That part of it we have neither time nor space, nor, we may 
add, inclination, to comment on now, and content ourself with the 
present plan. ‘There are some works of fiction which appear to 
meet all the requisites herein insisted upon, and such novels should 
be not merely read for the gratification they afford, but studied as one 
would study Homer, or Milton, or Dante. But let not the silly devo- 
tee at the shrine of pleasure fritter away his mind over the sickly 
offspring of misapplied time and misused intellect, thinking, per- 
chance, that he is feeding on golden apples, of unparalleled flavor 
and sweetness, while yet there is nothing between his lips but the 
loathsome bitterness of a foul though unperceived decay. 

Ww. 8. C. 
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Theory and Realisation. 


THEORY. 


“It spake, moreover, in my mind : 
‘Though thou wert seattered to the wind, 
Yet is there plenty of the kind.’ 
“Then did my response clearer fall: 
‘No compound of this earthly ball, 
Is like another, all in all.” The Two Voices. 


Prank I1—— was a Senior when I entered Yale College. We 
had been old friends at school, had read classic authors together, had 
been sworn brothers in many boyish exploits and conflicts ; and 
though separated for three years, our meeting was as cordial and joy- 
ous as if we had but just passed a short vacation apart. 

| saw H—— much and often during his last year of academic 
study. ‘There is that in such friendship as ours which breaks down 
all class distinction and prejudice, and elevates and brings forward 
one character, while it calls up to the other cheerful reminiscences of 
past experience. | was grateful to him for the attention he bestowed 
on me—younger in age, and still younger in station and acquirements. 
Ile was interested in the deference which I paid to his views, and 
the readiness with which | entered into all plans proposed by him for 
our common inprovement, Our plans usually ended as plans are apt 
to, but from each we always drew experience and instruction. And 
our conversations [| shall ever remember with singular distinctness. 
Our talk, however light and mirthful by day, and in our accustomed 
walks, always merged into the grave and serious as night closed round 
us inthe quiet and unlighted room. It was our fashion to discard 
candles when we entered on an evening of conversation. Like the 
philosopher who shut himself up in his cave to study, with only a 
single taper, we were enamored of darkness for its own sake. It 
seemed to us that, the physical sight debarred from use, the living, 
actual world showed itself clearer to our mental vision. ‘The col- 
lision of our minds became more palpable, and thoughts uttered with 
the force of conviction appeared from the gloom around us to fall with 
double power from the lips of the speaker. 

H ’s character had been singularly independent from boyhood. 
At school he had distinguished himself more by enthusiasm and dili- 
yence in outré studies than in regularly allotted discipline. At one 
time he ransacked the town library for books on the occult sciences, 
and turned the heads of us all with the mysteries of cusps, nativities, 
and the upper and lower houses. For the classics he early showed 
an avidity, but after going through with his daily Virgil or Livy, he 
would turn with an eagerness that to us was inexplicable, to those 
later age metaphysicians and philosophers, of whom Lactantius and 
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Petronius Arbiter may be taken as types,—to the multitude even of 
classical readers thrice buried,—but by a few revered and studied for 
the honest boldness of their expressions, and the originality of their 
deas. With our present knowledge of the laws of mind and the 
vreat truths of nature, it may be superfluous labor to turn to the for- 
cotten theories of a darkened age ; yet in these theoretic speculations 
we can discover the germ of much that is now firm ground for our 
feet, and recognize the exceeding justness of Bacon's remark, that 
truth is not grasped at once, but 1s reached by many and painiul steps, 
and that he who makes the first step is worthy of as much praise as 
the one who on the last reaches out his hand and plucks the fruit. 
And from the constant study of these bold and chaotic theories, H——— 
had imbibed a certain fearlessness and self-reliance which | imagined 
might lead him into error and extravagance, possibly into insubordina- 
tion, When placed under strict rules, though in the end they could not 
fail to work out a striking and healthy character. 

But | discovered that while his independence remained the same, 
his perversity was almost entirely subdued, ‘To superiors in learning 
he yielded a ready and willing assent. He no longer questioned, 
with caviling remark, the wisdom of men of a former day, who had 
laid out certain fixed roads in which the neophyte in literature was to 
walk. He was more forbearing in his intercourse with equals and 
inferiors, and as a matter of course, more reserved. I do not mean 
less cheerful and talkative, but less confidential and open. It is the 
man who is perpetually flying into a passion, about whom you know 
the most. You can read him with the least success who has always 
for you a kind word and smile, who is ever on his guard against sud- 
den displays of feeling, and who skillfully wards off a second ques- 
tion, while he civilly answers the first. But however much H 
was realizing the latter character, with me he used no concealment. 
We had known each other too long, and too well, to need shields or 
artifices in our intimacy. Our conversation was perfectly free and 
unrestrained, for we knew that what was said was under the seal of 
confidence, unless permission was given to make it the common prop- 
erty of society. 

0 Society,” said H to me one evening, as we sat gazing into 
the dull glimmer of a decaying fire, “1s a masquerade where each 
one is afraid to raise his visor, or speak in his natural tone. How 
little sentiment you hear in the world, and how much of that is the 
mask puton by those who have really no sentiment at all! Sul, 
most of mankind have it, and this is precisely the reason why they 
do not express it. I remember, and | can not help smiling at the re- 
miniscence, when for the first time at school | broke forth—rather 
awkwardly to be sure—with some choice morse! of feeling that | had 
been treasuring up in its delicious fragrance in my heart, for what 
seemed to me a little age previous. It was my first essay in think- 
ing, in working out an idea of beauty and refinement, in embodying 
an atom of all that seemed so glorious in the world around, to the 
awakening emotions of an imaginative child ; it was my first attempt 
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to express any thing really and truly my own ; it was faltering, too ; 
but it might have been the commencement of a series of unwonted 
thoughts that would have been of good to my play-mates, capable as 
most of them undoubtedly were of enjoying feeling similar to mine. 
But some stared and looked as if they were puzzled to know what to 
think of me ; most laughed, however; and one great brutal fellow—| 
shall never forget how the hot blood mounted to my cheeks at the in- 
stant—burst into a loud and contemptuous ho! ho! and pulling my 
cap over my eyes, called to the boys to look ata litle Miss Molly ! 
It was the most concentrated moment of my life; I can look back on 
it now with perfect distinctness, and wonder that [ possessed at that 
age such depth and bitterness of feeling. 1 struck out fiercely, half 
blinded as | was, and cheered on by the boys, who infinitely preferred 
a fight to a lesson, joined in an unequal conflict with the huge mon- 
ster of physical strength. | was rather small for my age, and was 
what was commonly called ‘ delicate,’ but nerves and passion went a 
great way to supply the place of muscles. For a time it seemed 
doubtful which would conquer ; my fury was unbounded ; had I held 
a knife, | should certainly have killed the fellow ; [ clenched and bit 
and tore and shouted in very desperation; | was knocked down again 
and again, only to rise and renew the struggle with tenfold rage, till 
at last all sensation left me, until | woke up in a strange bed ina 
dreary room of the schoolhouse, with anxious faces bending over me, 
a bruised and bleeding gladiator, for whom the rabble had raised their 
thumbs. I had been beaten within an inch of my life, but I had 
shown my courage, and had really gained a victory where | had suf- 
fered defeat. | was never attacked again at school, and | knew 
enough afterward not to talk sentiment to the crowd. 

“The moral of this incident is as plain as the ‘ Hac fabula docet’ 
of the Latin AXsop. As with school-boys, so with men of the world. 
In a life of chafing and conflict, where every one wears steel armor 
and bears a shield, it is unwise to discard an equal covering. No 
matter how refined or imaginative may be the texture of one’s mind, 
he must, if he would escape the name of a visionary or enthusiast, 
adapt himself, while with his fellows, to the hard forms and ideas of 
Society. ‘There is little influence to be acquired over the mass of 
men by the expression of feelings which they have ever labored t 
stifle at the birth. ‘The infant Hercules strangling the serpents in his 
cradle, was but a type of those who have ferreted out and destroyed 
their own incipient sentiment and feeling. Power is only to be 
gained by superior astuteness in the very arts on which the generality 
of men pride themselves. Great generals and orators have become 
great to the world by successive steps, and their first advancement was 
by the homage paid them by rival generals and orators whom they 
had conquered. And as minds stride forward to their peculiar and ex- 
alted dominion over others, continually are their workings more and 
more shrouded in mystery, and their possessors closer and closer 
wrapped in mantles of seeming callousness to all finer feeling. In 
proportion to their preeminence is the danger they incur in revealing 
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themselves. There is a world of truth in the oft quoted remark, that 
‘no man is a hero in the eyes of his valet.’ | know that this choice 
bit of wisdom is not exactly congruous with the general scope of what 
| have been saying, for men don’t usually make confidants of their 
lackeys. Butin the lives of all men, and especially those who have devo- 
ted themselves to intellectual labor, there are times when mind and body 
are jointly unstrung—when all that is truly sublime and noble is smoth- 
ered and undiscoverable ; when on the couch of lassitude and pain, 
the inevitably inferior part of human organization is thoroughly un- 
masked to the ministering spirits of the sick chamber. I could not 
have helped to wrap Chatham in his flannels for six months, without 
forgetting that he was any thing but an invalid, and a particularly 
troublesome invalid too. But leaving this—I can not escape from the 
settled conviction that if one would ensure the respect and the homage 
of men, he must conceal himself. ‘The experience and knowledge 
he has gained in a life-time are his clothes, which he may wear in the 
latest fashion and to the best advantage ; but what has sprung up and 
grown with spontaneous power in his inward heart, separate from 
cold intellectuality, this, which really constitutes to himself his iden- 
tity, he must studiously keep back. I believe my views are well 
founded, at least they have held good so far in the miniature world in 
which we now live. [I know among my acquaintances, men of ar- 
dent susceptibilities, capable of real and deep emotion, who, I doubt 
not, bear earnest love to their Creator and their fellows ; but they have 
schooled themselves to an outwardly passionless state, they are reck- 
oned wise and ‘clever,’ but only their most intimate friends even sus- 
pect them of sentiment. [t wont do—to use a phrase more emphatic 
than eloquent—to talk poetry, writing it is a different thing, to a world 
of prose. ‘The man who does it is thought weak in the upper story, 
no matter how fine his ideas. He is pityingly called * Poor So and So.’ 
Most of us who have carefully kept feeling and poetry in the back 
nursery, as it were, like a pretty child too young to be brought out, 
are Bi-part, outward Smiths and inward Smiths, and the outward 
Smiths are fine fellows, ‘real men of the world, Sir,’ where the in- 
ward Smiths would be voted Lnfans decidedly, a specimen of whom 
would be shown off like the favorite of a private madhouse, ‘A little 
out of his head just now, I ’m afraid, Sir, but perfectly harmless, I as- 
sure you.’” . 

“Is there not in all this,” I answered, “the peculiar condition and 
privilege of Friendship? If we were unreserved to the mass, could 
we be any thing more to those to whom we are attached’ The an- 
cients reproached Fame that she sold her favors to all without dis- 
tinction. ‘The sanctity of Friendship, and its more spiritual relation 
Love, must consist in the confidence cast about the free and unsuspi- 
cious interchange of the deepest and holiest feelings of which we 
are capable. It is more a matter of question, however, whether the 
world has yet seen a perfect Friendship, or @ perfect Love. 

“The former,” quickly rejoined H , “it has, the latter, never 
Friendship, to meet all demands, never draws on the depths of our af- 
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fections, and hence, never discovers their shallowness, or brings up 
the soil at the bottom. It is essentially and rs aoe and equa- 
ble—never violent. You may urge an objection to this in school-boy 
and school-girl attachments, and possibly too in the intimacies of riper 
years—broken, interrupted, alternated storm and sunshine. But such 
are but the beginnings of Friendships; they are experiments. The 
string is being tried and tuned. If it snaps, the melody is gone—per- 
haps forever ; for | have known the seemingly transient discords of 
youth ripen into virulent and lasting hatreds. If it vibrates rightly, 
and sinks into unjarring cadence, behold the harmony complete! 
Look back on our lives jointly, and tell me if you can remember 4 
single instance of interrupted confidence. We became acquainted at 
precisely the right age, when for the first it dawned upon us that 
we were put into this world for some definite purpose ; in short, when 
we became capable of thought. Our characters and dispositions 
thoroughly harmonized ; mutual forbearance and respect, that tended 
the blade, have matured the fruit. If any thing can be called perfect 
that has been, and is, complete and satisfactory, then ours is a perfect 
Friendship. We might not play the Alcestis, each for the other, but 
for one another's welfare we would do all that might become men, and 
we are not called on to do more. 

“But a Love that only answers these conditions is yet weak and 
imperfect. I do not speak of that species styled Platonic, the off- 
spring of the victims of diseased hearts and perverted feelings, who 
have no aspirations for virtue, and would go all lengths in vice had 
they only the courage. I mean the true Eros, of whom it is said that 
he ever walks hand in hand with Psyche, whose power is universal, 
and whose praises have been hymned by all poets since the world’s 
earliest years. But his form is dim and shadowy. Amid all intensi- 
fied desires, and winged thoughts, and fire-tipped words, and blissful 
realizations, Love yet remains impalpable. As we never can express 
all that the heart feels, and as we never can imagine all that another 
would express, between ourselves and those we love there must al- 
ways remain a void—a formless abyss—and wide or narrow, it is ever 
visible. It may close for a time over some great sacrifice, as the 
yawning gulf in the Roman forum over the full-armored Curtius, but 
the heaving earth opens again. All this arises from the utter impossi- 
bility of finding two mental constitutions that shall exactly satisfy 
each other. It will perpetually seem to us that the treasures we lav- 
ish are not fully repaid. We are doomed in this life to feel the want 
of entire Sympathy. And perfect Sympathy is essential to perfect 
Love. Hence there is always room for suspicion and want of confi- 
dence. I do not say that they necessarily enter, and in undisguised 
forms ; but they are ever on the watch for favorable opportunities, and 
once within, their traces can never be wiped away. I must believe 
too, that many opportunities are granted them. Are these not the 
death of Love? They certainly shake and destroy Friendship ; cao 
that far finer and subtler essence, that more spiritual emanation 
of our intenser feelings, escape their influence, and endure unharmed” 
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« But,” I replied, “is your melancholy corollary just’? Are not poets 
the truest metaphysicians, and have they not ever in youthful imagina- 
tion sung of the sure pleasure of meeting wholly congenial Spicits— 
echoes of the heart—self-counterparts ' | own that they have not al- 
ways realized their blissful anticipations ; but this does not prove the 
vanity of their visions. What they universally have imagined to 
themselves, and pictured in such glowing colors to others, must be 
something more than a deceitful dream. It must be truth, whether it 
has or has not been yet manifested to our limited experience.” 

“We cannot paint the future,” said H , “but we are safe in 
speaking of the past. What the voice of six thousand years has af- 
firmed is more trustworthy and real than the dreams of poets. The 
great experiments of life are written out before us; it is our fault if 
we turn away our eyes. Sympathy isa phantom. Who ever lived 
that did not expect to find it, and who of this great number has ever 
found it! It is the most perfect, let me say the most lasting, of all 
our delusions. We live ever hopeful and ever disappointed. You 
have mentioned poets as the best metaphysicians. So was Montaigne 
an excellent philosopher, but he often forgot his own name, and could 
not tell what coins he was daily handling. Poet-philosophers study 
only themselves as types of mankind. ‘They paint in profile, and like 
the partial artist, leave out of sight the blind side. But let us sup- 
pose a poet, acute, subtle, sympathetic, and let him find a counterpart 
to love him. Alas! instead of sympathizing with him to the extent 
of his hopes, she would demand only sympathy for herself. A poet's 
counterpart would be a poetess. And no two persons would be more 
unfit to live together. It is a fact from which a deep lesson may be 
drawn, that the happiest unions known to us have been those in which 
Genius in the one party, was joined to Mediocrity in the other. It 
was a touching sentiment in the dying woman when she exclaimed 
to her husband, a philosopher of rare and high attainments, ‘my poor 
friend, when | am gone, who will understand thee" ‘The good wo- 
man had probably never aspired above the simplest truths of Nature, 
and yet she had made their joint life happier and more sympathetic, 
than if she had read the starred spheres, and traced out the sublimest 
mysteries which the mind has yet fathomed. I imagine that Venera- 
tion has much to do with Sympathy, and hence comes to be a condi- 
tion of Love. No woman can love a man whom she feels to be only 
an equal, or it may be, an inferior. And here we are disappointed 
again, for it is no common thing to find true veneration. An elegant 
writer has said that we measure others by what they have done, our- 
selves by what we think we are capable of doing. In moments of 
enthusiasm we have all of us fancied ourselves greater than Websters 
or Bonapartes. This was when we left Reason, but we often play 
the truant to that faculty, and each wandering leaves us more apt to 
renew the forbidden pleasure. Thus gradually we become blunted 
to real reverence. It is never found in its perfect and most exalted 
state. Perhaps I may alter my views when I grow wiser. But we 
have talked enough. What say you to a game of chess? Stay, I 


LO 
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will strike a light. The pieces are at your elbow. I have just been 
reading up a new opening and | wish to experiment on it. Come, 
take the first move.” 


The Treasure Found. 


Sraina, joyous Spring along the Atlantic shore ! 
And fair New England, robed with fragrant flowers, 
Smiled sweetly ‘neath the fading light of day. 
Oh, glad young Spring, thou art most beautiful, 
Succeeding Winter's stern and dreary reign !— 
When at thy presence Earth with beauty glows, 
Thou art most welcome to the care-worn heart 
Of weary mortals, and thy winning voice 

Hath charms resistiess to the human ear. 

Now blazed on high the myriad host of stars, 
While, floating up the far horizon, rode 

The moon, enwrapped in clouds of pearly white, 
And shone serenely on the peaceful scene. 

With gentle murmurs broke upon the shore 

The Ocean's billows, rolling from his wild 

And boundless waste :—and all things spoke of joy 
And love and peace :—could not a human heart, 
However tossed on pasasion’s stormy sea, 

Or wrecked upon the desolate, wild coast 

Of dark despair, find rest at such an hour? 

Yet there was one on whom the stellar light, 
And milder radiance of the lunar beams 

Fell all in vain ; but he had wandered forth, 
Chased by the demons of his restless mind, 

To seek if aught of solace might be found 
Where broad Atlantic kissed his rocky beach, 
And stretched in solemn loneliness away. 


He was an aged man, and years had left 
Unwonted furrows on his faded cheek, 

And hoary locks were scattered o'er his brow, 
White with the frosts of many winters gone. 

Yet was his eye undimmed, but burned with light 
Of genius quenched not by the touch of time. 

For he belonged not to the senseless herd 

Of common men: —but his a giant mind, 

A soul, whose thoughts o’erleaping time and space, 
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Intensely flaming shot—like fire-wrapped worlds 
Retreating swiftly from their central sun— 
Athwart the bounds of all created things, 

And lost themselves in vast eternity. 

Could intellect alone procure him joy? 

Ah! many a one, the wretched sons of care, 
The high-born spirits of etherial make, 

Might then their sorrows lightly cast away 

And purchase speedy respite from their woes! 
But life for him all pleasuriess had been, 

And brought no store of kindly hopes to cheer 
His tottering steps, amid the gathering night 
O'erhanging gloomily the steeps of age. 

For all he loved were gone—the grave contained 
The cherished partner of his early youth, 

And friends—he had no friends—for they were dead, 
And he was left misfortune’s hapless mark ! 

To buffet with the storms, and brave the ire 

Of wrathful tempests howling on his path 

For his destruction :—all his wealth did take 
Unto itself swift wings and fly away— 

And poverty with gaunt and ghastly form 

And hollow tread, crept on with stealthy step, 
And shook her shriveled arms before his face. 
The rich, his friends of yore, now passed him by, 
And cold contempt sat on their scornful lip, 

As mocking, they reviled and laughed to view 
His wretched state and depth of misery. 

Then was his bosom filled with bitter hate, 
When pierced the cruel barbs his bleeding heart. 
His lofty will—how was it broken now ! 

And all his golden hopes of future good 

Once warmly glowing in his ardent soul, 

How now dissolved, and vanished quite away ! 
O world, ‘tis surely little joy to dwell 

In such a poisonous atmosphere as thine, 

Where love decays, and gentle eyes that beamed 
With truth, now flash with strange and fiercer fires— 
And tender sympathies, like blooming shrubs, 
Chilled by the wintry blasts of northern climes, 
Too quickly wither in thy freezing breath! 

The tempter came, and in one brief dark hour 
He plunged how deep! far down th’ abyss of sin, 
And strove amid its sullen shades to hide 

His wretcheduess, or e’en himself to lose. 


Oh vain attempt! for yet a deeper gulf,— 
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A void more dreadful still—a yawning chasm 
Immeasurably wide and black and drear 

Within him lay ;—how should he bridge it o'er 
Or fill it up—so broad and bottomless— 

By chasing phantoms on its dizzy brink, 

Or plucking flowers along its horrid slope ’ 

Yet to his fevered brain bright visions came, 
While slumber held the welcome hours of pight, 
And sported round him as in earlier years. 

For oft in dreams he left his native land, 

And crossed the seas and stood on ancient shores, 
And traversed regions famous once in song, 

The favorite seat of demi-gods of old. 

He trod the sands of Egypt ; laved his feet 

In loud Scamander's and Pactolus’ pure 

And gold-strown waters ; glided through the vale 
Of mystic Tempe ; walked with reverent steps 
Amid the temples of the Grecian gods— 

Then, far away, where Caspian surges roar, 

And Tartar hordes swarm o'er the Eastern plains, 
His course pursued—but waked to find he dreamed ! 


Years urging years along the track of time 
Passed on, and bore him in their rapid flight, 


Till that sweet hour, in Spring-time, folded Earth 
And toiling mortals in its soft embrace. 

And he, the aged man, what did he there ? 

Aye, why reclined he on that beetling cliff 

High arching over Ocean's placid wave, 

And sleeping grimly ‘neath the moon's pale smile ? 
He had gone forth that day at early morn, 

And with the dawning light had left his home— 
If that was home where joy was known no more, 
Where to his lonely tread the mouldering walls 
Reechoed back with only dismal noise 

And muffled sounds of terror, where no hope 
With smile benignant lighted up his way, 

Or promise gave that any good remairntd 

For him in store-——and from the city’s edge 

He stole away, and wandered wearily 

By rugged paths, and painfully at last 

With mangled feet slow climbed the craggy bill 
And laid him down upon its summit bare. 

Long time he sat, and fanned his throbbing brow, 
And eyed the sea with fixed and eager gaze, 
One earnest thought within his troubled mind. 

U beautiful that scene !—conception dies, 
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And fancy's strength is turned to weakness now. 
Where are the polished gems of brightest ray? 
Ten thousand fairer decked that glorious sky ;— 
Where Arab odors or perfumes of flowers? 

The air was sweet as breath from Angels’ lips! 
At length the old man rose, and wildly tossed 
His arms, and motioned to the glimmering waves 
That broke in music on the beach beneath. 

Now on the cliffs extremest verge he stood, 
And hoarsely shouted to the restless main. 


“ Spirit of Ocean, hear! 
Spirit, I call to thee, 
From thy wide waters, appear, @ppear ! 
Is there no balm for me? 


Bring to me hope, bring rest, 
Bring to me love and peace, 

Pity me, thou of the heaving breast! 
Bring to me swift release. 


Lord of the Deep! arise, 
Come from the rolling Sea ! 
Where thy green coral palace lies, 
Hast, hast thou rest for me ’” 


But the glittering ocean no answer gave, 
For it had no gift to bestow but a grave, 
A grave in its silent depths. 


“ Spirit of Air, attend! 
Lo! unto thee I cry, 
Invisible one, thy presence lend, 
Come from the boundless sky ! 


Softly thou breathest, Air! 
Floating around me now, 

Where is thy dwelling-place, Spirit, where, 
Tell me, oh, where art thou? 


Hast thou not balm to give? 
Hast thou for me no rest? 

How should I, Spirit, thus hopeless live, 
Joyless, alone, unblest ?” 


But the Spirit of Air gave no reply, 
For naught could it do but waft him a sigh, 
A sigh on its viewless wing. 
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“ To you, then, to you I turn, 
Stars in the depths of Night! 
Where in your orbits, for aye, ye burn, 
Beautiful, deathless, bright ! 


Infinite! infinite! how ye shine, 
Lighting the realms of space ! 

Have ye no pleasure that may be mine, 
In your far-off dwelling-place? 


Oh! for iny weary Soul 
Have ye no rest, no peace ? 
Myriads! myriads! on ye roll !— 
Cease, they will hear thee, cease.” 


But the starry host no voice returned ;— 
They tenderly smiled, but silently burned 
Along their limitless way. 


A moment stood he listening eagerly 

To catch an answer to his earnest prayer ;— 

There was a quivering of his bloodless lipp— 

There was a clasping of his thin pale hands, 

And down he fell upon the flinty rock, 

Too hard a couch for such a feeble frame! 

And tears, a flood of tears, at last found way. 

The moonbeams, gliding down the quiet sky, 

Their tremulous brightness threw around him there, 
And softly falling on his silvered head, 

With mild caresses, kissed his trembling hair, 

And bathed him o'er with floods of mellow light. 
The silence, suddenly, grew deeper still, 

The peace became more awfully profound— 

And not a wave, and nota leaf did move. 

There came a voice—'t was strangely low and sweet, 
But seemed, so clear it was, to fill all Earth 

And Heaven as with the sound of million tongues— 
And sinote in thrilling accents on his ear. 

“ Thou erring mortal! cease thy fruitless toil— 
Thou wilt not thus obtain thy soul's desire. 

The void within thy spirit dost thou strive, 

O sinful one, to satisfy from aught 

Like thee created but to pass away? 

Thou wert not made for things that fade and die. 
The Ocean thou didst call to, shall depart, 

And vanish like a shadow on the plain ;— 

The Air thou breathest, can it give thee peace, 
When thou must leave it and return no more ? 

The Stars—are they immortal? dost thou know 


That they must perish _—countless though they throng 
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Nbove thee, glorious us thei shining ranks, 
Yet dost thou think in them to fiad thy joy ’ 
Nav, thou shalt see them one by one decay, 
And other worlds shall i their place arise, 

But tofylitveer tar tina they, aid fro. iu ligrlat, 

Till others yet in brighter splendors shine, 

Whose guin thou shalt witness. ‘Thou shalt lve 
Beyond them all ;—say, wherefore, Child of clay, 
Dost thou, then, seek from these thy happiness ’ 
Tn aught material it can ne'er be found ;— 


Seek itin ME, for l—/ am thy rest.” 


Au hour on wings quick-waving glided by, 

And there was seen descending from the cliff 
With lingering step, a bowed and wasted form, 
And moving slowly from the hill away. 

Stull fell the moonbeams on his snow-white hair, 
Still sounded in hws ear the Ocean waves 

But he was changed—the treasure he had found 


For joy sat on his face, and hope was in his heart 


Che Londoner in an American Forest 


‘The web of our life is a mingled varn 
All's Well that Ends Well 


“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: * tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 


From yos to yoy “ Wordsworth, 


CHAPTER Il. 


Srrance it is, but true as strange, the heart never sickens, though 
iLinay attimes grow weary with gazing upon and communing with 
Nature, when seen in her own wild home, and robed in her own pe- 
culiar dress. ‘The works of Art, though exquisite, are limited in therr 
power to please, and will produce satiety ; not so with those of Na- 
ture. The lofty mountain, covered with its mantle of “ undying for- 
est,” is ever an object that is contemplated with unceasing admiration, 
and when hours ten times re pei ated have been spe nt in gazing at its 
sullen brow, its “ rock-ribbed” sides, or in measuring Its vast propor- 

ms, We turn again and again for another view. We thrust back the 
land to catch again even a single drop from the fountain we are about 
ty leave, though we have bathed in and drank from its sparkling flood 


— 
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times without number. It is indeed Nature’s privilege, and hers 
alot. never to betray the heart that loves her. 

After a ride of an hour and a half, brief indeed, but beautiful as 
brief, we once more found ourselves drawing near the abodes of the 
living; and if on entering the forest we were delighted with the 
sublimity of the scene, on leaving it we were no less delighted by 
its picturesque beauty. We were in the midst of the forest, pri- 
meval and boundless. No enchanted castle of “heroic legend” 
reared its proud walls and frowning battlements to tell, here once 
dwelt man, who preferred voluntary imprisonment and the communion 
of silence, to trusting himself within the grasp of his avaricious and 
blood-loving brethren. No magic sweets floated upon the air to lull 
the soul into an unreal and deceptive Elysium. Nay, all was reality, 
life-giving, soul-inspiring reality, where the heart could receive no 
stain, drink no poison, in its wildest revels. 

Above us is a sky of spotless blue ; around us an atmosphere clear 
and soft as the breath of Eden, cool and refreshing. As the day 
seemed drawing toward a close, Nature assumed a milder character, 
‘The mountain had bowed his lofty head, and now stretches away ina 
bold head-land, from whose top, having ceased to scatter his melting 
rays, but well sunk toward the western horizon, the sun cast a gentle 
and regular shadow, spreading over a meadow of richest green and 
most perfect culture. Laying along the road-side, it extended back 
and up the sloping sides of the bluff, and finally disappeared over its 
brow. On the opposite side of the road, from the very bottom of the 
ravine, rose an amphitheatre of mountains, more impressive and grand 
than those already described, because their huge dimensions were 
more clearly defined, receding backward one above the other, until 
lost in the horizon; sometimes regular in their course, at others run- 
ning zigzag, they made extended gorges, giving the appearance, when 
seen from a distance, of dark serpentine lines, beautifully relieving 
their covering of green. Immediately in the foreground, gradually 
rising from the bed of the stream, and in beautiful proportions, bold, 
solemn, and majestic, towered one gigantic form far above his fellows, 
as if born to rule, or scorning to mingle with the petty strifes of earth, 
he chose to council in the chambers of the clouds, and battle with the 
storms. But now, which seldom occurred, his brow was calm and 
serene, and his whole form in most perfect and beautiful relief against 
the deep blue of the sky and green of the forest. From this wilder: 
ness, which in such lovely manner spreads itself over these “ ever- 
lasting hills,” and as gracefully as waves roll over “ Old Ocean's” 
breast, not a single opening was visible, or any rude deed perpetrated 
to mar its perfection. In front, seemingly on a flowing, undulating 
canvas, the figures of this unrivaled panorama were clear and large. 
but in the distance they were exquisitely blended and softened be- 
neath the rays of the declining sun, which left its “ crimson halo” on 

the limits of the circle. 

At the distance of perhaps the half of a mile from the place where 
we left the wood, forming one of the objects in this picture, beneat! 
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the bluff, and at this hour of the day immersed in its shade, stood a 
jarm-house, displaying in its structure and general appearance more 
elegance and elevated taste than usually falls to the lot of those who 
inhabit so unfrequented a spot. It, indeed every thing around us, 
which bore the impress of art, readily provoked an eager curiosity, 
and as readily confounded all conjectures relative to the author. The 
court of the house was spacious, and well filled with every variety of 
tree or shrub which could reasonably be demanded by utility or orna- 
ment, giving full promise that Autumn would present as abundant and 
rich a harvest, in variety and quality of fruit, as early summer did of 
flowers. And what, to our notions, especially showed the good sense 
and taste of the yet unknown occupant, was preserved in the midst of 
this varied collection of the vegetable kingdom, a large rock, beau- 
tulully reheving this picture of green, with its stern bald head. 

low often, when declining day has shed its solemn stillness over 
our thoughts, and its subdued shades of gray upon the world, have 
we with fancy’s eye watched the “ Mystic Sisters” of the wood si- 
lently stealing from their sylvan covert, “ beneath the moonbeam's 
silvery light,” to revel in their nightly sports, on a mountain top or 
shaded ylen,— 


“With long descending train, 
With rubies clothed and sapphires swept the plain, 
With voice on high, and song so clear, 
The fawns came scudding from the groves to hear, 
And all the bending forest lent an ear.” 


Here, in this secluded spot, far away from the eyes of the curious 
multitude, and beyond the reach of envy or malice to disturb or poi- 
son the spontaneous pleasures of hearts exuberant with youthful feel- 
ings, we beheld in the distance, as we approached the house, two fe- 
males, just dawning upon womanhood, dressed in perfect white, and 
accompanied by a brother of one, sporting and bounding through the 
arbor, and over the rock “ like a thing of life,” in the full freeness and 
wild glee of unrestrained nature. Added to perfect symmetry of 
form and beauty of person, what shed an ineffable charm over the 
whole picture, was the refined elegance of manner and attention to 
decorum, that banished at once every idea of careless rudeness, or 
want of refinement. ‘This was the poetry of reality and the reality 
of romance. It was truly a scene for a painter. 

As we drew near, the young man disappeared, but not so with his 
fair companions. Unbonneted, arm in arm, they came gliding along 
toward us, over the beautiful greensward that lay like a carpet of vel- 
vet beneath the overhanging hill, with the lightness of beings that 
tread the air, displaying their white drapery and fine forms against the 
dark green of the hill-side, presenting a combination of life, beauty, 
and color, that resembled more a living picture than a poe of life. 
And if ever the face images the thoughts, although thus effectually 
removed from the world of humanity and some of its strange things, 
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it was manifestly evident they were not w holly unsophisticated and 
ignorant of some of the worl I's pecuharities, whether these are the 
natural inheritance bequeathed by one of our great ancestors to a fa- 
vorite portion of our race, or the ‘y only can receive them by educa- 
tion. However this may be, you w will understand us when we say, 
curiosity 1s sometimes a trick as well as atrait. If surrounded by 
the manifestations of nature of such striking beauty, under the almost 
irresistible influences of this lovely hour, so unexpectedly meeting 
with beings so unlikely to be found here, and under so rare circum. 
stances, would it be difficult or strange that the imagination, for the 
time being, should so far divest itself of any conscious connection 
with mortality, or become so much colored with the hues of romance 
and poetry, as momentarily to conjure up to the fancy, “ here are spir- 
its, and here is spirit-land !” 

With a bound we leap into “ medias res When night dropped 
its silent curtain, it found us freely mingling in the circle of this fam- 
ily, whose circumstances and residence had an hour before excited 
the most inquiring speculations, because so unusual, and whose ap- 
pearance, at first glance, was that of a superior order of beings 
Neither did a nearer approach and more intimate intercourse in th 
least degree disappoint our first impressions. We were entertained 
with a hospitality, and if kindness has any thing in its nature essential 
to true politeness, with a polite ness to which * polite life,” so called, 
has nothing in common. ‘There were, indeed, smiles, kind words, 
and kind actions, but they were the offspring of hearts which were 
enriched by bestowing. 


hh 


“ The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 
As happy and as free.” 


They in truth fled on swift pinions, but, unlike the trace upon the sea- 
shore, the 'y left, deeply written upon the kindly feelings of the heart, 
their live ‘ly, ¢ herished impressions. Not a sound was heard, save the 
melodious murmur of the distant stream. Nature slept in lovely re- 
pose. The world was far aw av, with its ceaseless din, its labor, its 
toil, its vice. And as we stood upon the brink of the bold bluff over- 
looking the house, the he cadow, and surrounding obye cls, gazing with 
mute wonder and delight upon the opposite mountains, over whose 
lofty heights, on the following morning, we beheld the sun rise from 
sky of Italian beauty, now rendered more grand and impressive, as 
the ‘y reposed in the quiet, indistinet shades of evening, we could not 
he Ip contrasting the character of this scene with that which was then 
transpiring at the opposite extremity of that noble river whose waters 
were then bubbling and leaping from their secret hiding places among 
these hills. 

Here was peaceful contentment, real svinpathy, the groundwork ©! 
all true friendship, intelligence, politeness, whether we speak of tha 
of true character, or that of a professional kind. elevated taste and 
refinement ; in a word, their h ippiness was the legitimate product 0! 
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cultivated minds, and the “ welling up” of kind hearts There, hap- 
piness IS In @ great measure conventional—the child of cireum- 
stance ; and kindness and generosity live upon the inconstant benevo- 
lence of selfishness, if selfishness can give, that i may be rewarded 
\nd look at it how you will, notwithstanding the apparent disparity of 
circumstances, can the balance of happiness be struck against our 

‘mountain dwellers ’” We think not 

\s we stood thus gazing, with constantly increased delight, upon 
the picture betore us, each buried in his own silent conte mplations, 
giving tree acceptance to whatever feeling or fact that might happen 
ty appeal to the senses or imagination, or both, an incident occurred, 
that for the moment carried away the fancy, ever courting the mar- 
velous, Into an infinitude of pleasure. Never, in this wide world, 
was place so fit for the dwelling of spirits. None more beautitul, 
none more inviting. If indeed there be such, of whom 


“ Pure undecaying beauty is their lot, 
Whose voices into liquid music «well, 
Thrilling each shady cleft and sparry grot, 


The undisturbed abodes where wood nymphs dwell,” 


surely this, thought I, must be the one. Moved by some inscrutable 
providence, perhaps to add to our enjoyment, or by that ultimatum of 
iil reason, instinct, which outfathoms the profounde st human reason, 
lar up the mountain, a large night-bird, announcing his coming by a 
siriek, or a noise similar, with measured speed, flapped his melan- 
choly way over the surface of the woody amphitheatre, obliquely to- 
ward us, then —— in his solemn retreat. ‘This was a rare in- 
terlude. ‘The large body of the bird, his long, dark wings sweeping 
their wide circles seemingly directly to the spot where we stood, and 
his shrill ery, all magnified by the indistinctness of vision which then 
had nothing save starlight for its aid, altogether produced an etleet 
better felt than deseribed. At the first glance of thought, a preture 
was presented which we are led to believe Poets and Prophets alone 
can see, 

To return from our wandering. Perhaps ere this you have asked 
vourself who was this individual’? whence, why, and how came he 
here’ [tis not our purpose to make a biography within the compass 
of atew pages; and as relates to whom he was, since names are of 
no account, we will call him Fay. His family, who were then with 
him, was composed of six persons, Mr. F. and his wile, two sons and 
two daughters ; some of his sons having lett him and gone to the 
west. Mr. I. was a man quite advanced in life, drawing near sixty, 
and the vigor of his day well spent, as his stooping form, his locks of 
gray, and the measured step which age usually assumes, fully at- 
tested. ‘The expression of his countenance was benevolent, mild, 
iitelligent, showing the absence of, or triumph over, annoying care . 
lis manner easy, kind, and winning His wile, not showing se 
markedly the effects of age, the very personification of delicacy, 
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frailty, and elegance, tall and graceful, was languishing, the inevitable 
victim of that curse of northern climates, and king of diseases, the 
consumption, ‘The alternate playing of ashy paleness and blushing 
crimson, that, like sportive moonbeams, fluttered on her cheek, the 
hollow cough, and sunken eye, too plainly told the insidious foe was 
surely creeping toward the seat of life, and where Nature had written 
“ Beauty,” would ere long write “ Death.” 

His daughters, who, as already intimated, had been educated with 
all the care and anxiety of a kind and intelligent parent, had during its 
completion, spent their time at home alternately, but both had now re. 
turned to watch over a mother whose few remaining moments were 
evidently numbered. Hence their stay in this their “ mountain home” 
was always a pleasant vacation, an agreeable transition from the vexa- 
tious routine of the school-room, or the dust and din of town life, 
They were ever contented and delighted with it. Not altogether so 
with the other younger members of the family, but more of them anon. 

But we turn from this part of our narrative to notice something of 
Mr. F's earlier history. Ile was born and educated in London, and 
by profession was a merchant. His education was of a high order, 
liberal in the common, not in the technical sense of the word, and in 
every respect an accomplished man. He remained in London, pur- 
suing the business for which his education designed him, having ae- 
cumulated in that manner a handsome fortune, until the prime of life, 
when, influenced partially by a desire to escape the monotonous, 
changeless current of life, which “ flows ever” through the immense 
multitudes crowded together in large towns, partially to see the novel 
and enterprising people of the western world, and to try his fortune 
among them, he removed hither with his family. Having disembarked 
in a neighboring city, there making his abode temporarily, whilst with 
eager eve he surveyed every part of the horizon, to detect the first in- 
timations of the coming of that bright star of hope, which foreigners 
suppose must necessarily rise over this land of storied privileges, 
whether the earth revolves or stands. Whilst thus waiting and watch- 
ing the auspicious moment that should reveal his anticipations, he 
learned of the offer being made by an individual who possessed an ex- 
tensive tract of land in that section of country already alluded to, that 
he would give to each individual, who was the head of a family, and 
would settle upon and cultivate it, one hundred acres. 

This prospect seemed to him a perfect God-send. His anticipated 
star did not seem to him to rise, but meteor-like, burst from the very 
zenith. It was indeed very natural he should so regard it, accustomed 
as he had been to see land estimated by rods and yards, even by feet and 
inches, now to talk of it by hundreds of acres, and what was more, to 
become the actual possessor of all this seeming wealth by a mere voli- 
tion, was to his conception of things, a truly magnificent idea. Pos- 
sessor we say, by mere volition, or assent to certain conditions. For 
although our hero doubtless had some indefinite notions of what was 
meant by toil and labor, some theoretical knowledge of what lay be- 
fore him, yet, from the circumstances of his birth and education, he 
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knew nothing and could know nothing of the practical difficulties 
which must inevitably attend the acc eptance of this offer, Ac compa- 
nied by some five or six individuals from one of our principal towns, no 
better titted for the undertaking they were embarking in than himself, and 
for similar reasons, he took his departure for the promised land. But 
unlike [srael’s promised land, from which the Lord of the country had 
driven out all who might in any degree disturb the prosperity or happi- 
ness of its new occupants, the lord of this land had done no such thing. 
A veteran army of those pecultar difficulties which ever beset the path- 
way of the pioneer in a new Country, arose to dispute the soil inch by 
inch, against a small body of men, who, from delicate habits and want 
of practical knowledge, were wholly insuflicient to the task. ‘Thus 
the event proved, One after another of his companions, discouraged by 
the immense disadvantages and deprivations they were constantly 
compelled to encounter, soon abandoned both the expectation of obtain- 
ing even a livelihood, (to say nothing of amassing wealth,) and the set- 
tlement, and left Mr. Fay the undisputed monarch of Nature's wide 
and wild domain: literally and emphatically “a king among desert 
hills.” 

Thus we found him, and thus he had lived for years, self-exiled, 
some twelve or fifteen miles from the nearest point where was the 
least indication of human existence, save a straggling woodsman or 
two, and twenty-five miles from market or a town worthy of mention. 

Ilere in this retired but lovely spot, anxiously and patiently await- 
ing the snail-like pace of civilization, desiring to be rich, generously 
sacrificing his personal comfort and ease in the education of his fami- 
iv, (and in this he might say with confidence to those more fortunately 
located, “ follow me,”) this man had wasted the best energies of his 
life, and not until this late hour had he begun to realize the fruits of his 
labor. He had, indeed, cast his bread upon the waters, nothing doubt- 
ing, and in this his old age, appeared the time for gathering it up. 
Enterprise, led there by the enthusiastic desire of speculation in wild 
lands so active at that time, was astir around him. After the long and 
unwearied efforts of industry, his farm began to yield an abundant in- 
crease. His children, grown to years of discretion, and not unmind- 
lul of the sacred obligations they owed to declining age, had become 
capable of sharing their parent's responsibilities and perplexities. ‘The 
happy prospect that neighbors, and the blessings of social life, would 
soon Shed their cheerful influence around him ; in fine, every appear- 
ance seemed to indicate his last days would be his brightest and best, 
when change again rung its doleful notes to dissipate the charm of his 
guthering happiness. As we have already hinted, some of the younger 
male members of his family had previously left him and settled in the 
rapidly growing regions of the West, and their earnest cry was, like 
that of old, “come with us.” ‘This call found a ready response in the 
hearts of those who remained behind them. They, ardent, intelligent, 
and ambitious, now grown to the strength and self-relying confidence 
of manhood, felt the limited bounds of their mountain home too nar- 
row, and were anxious to escape from them ; they longed to mingle 
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in and struggle with the great world, whose dim murmuring, like that 
of the ever-moving waters, they heard with almost irrepressible ep. 
thusiasm, roaring and chafing in the distance. 

The forenoon of the following day we spent agreeably in accom. 
panying Mr. F—— over his large, and, in many respects, pleasant 
farin. We were peculiarly interested in walking through the de 
serted sites of the original settlements which were made by his 
former companions, but which had then completely returned to a state 
of nature, thickly covered with small trees, and a dense growth oj 
brushwood In one or two instances there was still standing a 
rude, half-decaved skeleton of a house, constructed of logs, in the 
very condition they were when taken from the forest tree. ‘Ihe 
small opening surrounding these houses, which was readily marked by 
the area the brushwood covered, give sufficient reason why their 
tenants should have left them to decay, or themselves be compelled to 
maintain a most unequal and arduous struggle for existence. We saw 
there some apple trees, that having been abandoned to abide a similar 
fate with the trees of the surrounding forest, had grown to their height. 
lnlke that class of trees in general, their trunks and branches were 
regular, but greatly torn and mangled by wild animals, as we were 
told, in the act of gathering the fruit, which, as a matter of course, 
had become of a very inferior quality. 

The sun had passed the meridian some time before we had com- 
pleted our wanderings and made ourselves ready to bid farewell to 
this lovely spot and more lovely family. We turned from it and them 
with feelings of wonder, delight, and gratitude, that seemed more like 
a waking dream, or the confused recollection of some tale of magic, 
than a simple fact. We left them still to be, as they long had been, 
the citizens of solitude, the compeers of the frowning wood. We 
left the aged to droop and waste and die, the young to laugh and spor 
and weep. 

(nce after that, we accidentally heard an echo from that secluded 
place. When autumn came, and its rude winds shook down the ma- 
tured glories of a once bright and beautiful world, they fell noiseless 
ly over a freshly made tomb. Simple and unadorned in its external 
character, it was built beneath the wide-spreading dome of Nature's 
majestic temple, where its tenant had long and devoutly worshiped 
For when the leaves and flowers fell and faded, the remains of that 
cherished wife and mother, “ then fading, still fading,” were gathered 
to await the dawning of a day more bright than ever shone over her 
beautiful home of earth. The old gentleman, like Israel, “ sorrow- 
ing,’ with the remainder of his family, heeding the call of his off- 
spring, and following the example of his early fellow-settlers, left the 
forest, and directed his steps toward the setting sun, to commence life 
anew. 

We have but few more words to add to complete our imperfect 
narration, for sufficient has already been said, as we think, to show 
the correctness of the sentiment with which we started, that the mos! 
peculiar and interesting events which trace the devious course of hv 
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man existence, do not always belong to the history of the great. 
Moreover, we are not always, nay, seldom, to look for great and striking 
events as the grand causes that make life what it is, and constitute the 
wide and various differences observable among men, rather those 
which are of themselves unimportant and trivial. Pliny truthfully 
observes, “ Those actions which have been most celebrated have not 
always been the most illustrious.” 


Cc, &, 


A Batch of Plain Notions about College §onors. 


lr may well be questioned whether, of all those who enter the halls 
of this Institution each year, a single person is entirely free from a 
desire for collegiate distinction, and a determination to labor for its at- 
tainment. A variety of phases and of degrees, doubtless, exists of 
this as of every other desire and determination of the mind. You 
shall see one to whom the honors of College are a cloud by day and 
a pillar of tire by night, and who deliberately resolves to hazard health, 
heart, soul—every thing—for precedence in scholarship, or in some other 
department of literature. Another shall meet your eye, who limits 
his desire for superiority and the indications of it, simply by his re- 
gard for health and his moral duties. Nor shall your observation fail 
to distinguish many a one who allows his love of ease, or his social 
qualities, to stand more or less in the way of his ambition. Some 
have looked upon the honors of College, conferred for scholarship, 
and have resolved to bend their energies to the attainment of the high- 
est distinction in this department. A second class, from natural dis- 
taste for the classics or mathematics, from lack of preparation m 
these branches, or from some kindred reason, after a few weeks of 
unsuccessful trial, disclaim all regard for superiority as scholars, and 
seek for a reputation as writers and speakers. Others, neglecting the 
most prominent objects of pursuit in these Halls, from indolence, or 
possibly from some more self-satisfying motive, aim only at attaining 
the character of men of talent, of versatile ability, or of profound 
thinkers. ‘hese classes might be divided and extended by a more 
critical and extended enumeration of characteristics ; but the division 
which has been made will embrace all except such as are sent to Col- 
lege by their parents and friends, and come without any rational no- 
tion of the design of a course of study. _ 

Although the desire for collegiate distinction is so general, it is 
fashionable to inveigh unqualifiedly against it. But on the same prin- 
ciple, we should deprecate the desire for distinction everywhere, and 
of course the desire of esteem, which is natural to every human being, 
and is the foundation of our regard for the approbation of others. For 
some part of the efforts that are made for College honors, the desire 
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of esteem is the single motive; if we regard this principle of our 
nature with any degree of favor, as we doubtless should regard it,* 
there is no abstract objection to efforts thus dictated, A greater por- 
tion of the labor expended in gaining the preeminence at College, it 
will be acknowledged, is performed at the suggestion of emulation. 
In relation to the origin of this principle, Dugald Stewart quotes with 
approbation a remark of Dr. Reid, which characterizes it as “ uncor. 
rupted nature, and the work of God within man. In such a light, 
this desire of superiority should be viewed ; although it must at the 
same time be confessed that it 1s eminently liable to misuse. It would 
hardly seem, then, that a desire for College honors is in all cases to be 
condemned ; and the inquiry naturally arises, in what spirit, to what 
extent, and in connection with what departments, the desire may prop- 
erly be exercised. 

College honors are an index of character; and as such, are valua- 
ble. ‘The valedictorian in each class is he who is judged to surpass 
all his fellows in the combination of intellect, early and continued ad- 
vantages for study, and application to assigned duties. He is not nec- 
essarily the first in any one of these qualifications separately ; in fact, 
every year there are many who leave these Halls superior to him in 
some one of these particulars. But in these requisites combined, the 
first in honor surpasses all others ; the second in honor is the second 
in this triplicate union, and thus in a descending series, until we reach 
a point where no further distinction is made. Many, not considering 
collegiate distinction in the proper light, and viewing the injury of 
unrestrained rivalry, condemn emulation under all possible aspects. 
Others, confident that those are in the wrong who hold such narrow 
views, make no further investigation ; but trust themselves entirely to 
the guidance of ambition, and are drawn away from every other mo- 
tive of action. How soon they are wholly engulfed in such a course 
experience sadly convinces us. ‘Thus the unwary navigator who 
trusts himself to the Norwegian current finds too late that his vessel 
is plunging fearfully downward into a fathomless abyss ; although the 
skillful fisherman oftentimes meets with the most speedy and complete 
success along this self-same course, if he guides his helm with refer- 
ence to the winds and the current. 

The spirit with which College honors should be regarded and 
sought after, is obviously this: they are deserving of consideration as 
far as they will properly indicate our character, and are calculated to 
enlarge our influence and enable us to wield it for good. He who has 
a desire for appointments not founded upon these grounds, is culpable ; 
emulation may, indeed, act as a motive power, but it must be guided 
by a higher principle. On the other hand, he who despises appoint- 
ments, although they might increase his power for good, is no less 
blameworthy than the recklessly ambitious. 


—— 


* Vide Stewart's “ Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man;” See 
tion ITI, on the desire of esteem. 
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If we have any right to be connected with an institution of learn- 
ing, our design in coming hither was to obtain an education which 
should distinguish us from the ignorant rabble, to qualify ourselves for 
the highest places of society and for fulfilling our destiny by benefit- 
ing our fellow-men and aiding the progress of ‘Truth. Either, then, 
we dul wrong in connecting ourselves with our Alma Mater, or it is 
our bounden duty to strive to derive all the improvement to be gained 
within these walls ; and appointments are a simple index of superior- 
ity in the pursuits which maioly engage us here. 

But if we have not the mental endowments requisite for winning a 
high position as scholars, or if our previous course of study has been 
deficient, 18 it proper to make up for this deficiency by more severe 
application? If a person's influence bere and in the sphere he is 
hereafter to occupy, will be augmented and improved by a highly cul- 
tivated mind, he is without doubt under obligation to strive for a com- 
plete development of his powers, and incidentally for the honor at- 
tending upon it. It is but little to one’s credit to live on entirely the 
creature of birth and circumstances. Manhood rebels against the idea 
of floating weakly with the stream. Bend stoutly to the oars. Though 
your boat is frail and your blades effect but little, give heart and mind 
to the work. Pull steadily, zealously, heartily. ‘Though your lot has 
been cast on troublous depths, a stout heart and an arm of nerve and 
muscle shall place your galley victorious in the harbor, 

Another question arises here, the answer to which will vary much 
with the opinions and predilections of each individual: Shall we pur- 
sue each of the prescribed branches of study with equal ardor’? For 
the generality of students, it can hardly be doubted that an earnest 
pursuit of the assigned studies is the best policy. Distortion takes 
the place of symmetrical development, when one department is made 
the exclusive object of attention. But there are individual cases where 
many will claim that exceptions should be made. It is folly, say they, 
for the man of thirty and the boy of fifteen, to be drilled with the 
same closeness on Greek verbs ; and much worse than folly to confine 
minds differently endowed to the same amount of classics, mathemat- 
ics, and natural sciences. ‘The elucidation of this topic, in its gen- 
eral application, has already occupied the ablest controversialists; and 
it still remains unsettled. It must be decided by every one for him- 
self; the only clear light which seems to be thrown upon it is the 
consideration, that in general, a well balanced mind requires to be con- 
versant with the classics and the mathematics, as well as the natural 
sciences, at least to the extent of a collegiate course. 

After all, however, the mere desire for College honors will never 
induce such a course of study as will develop a complete scholar. 
The labor must be to some extent a labor of love, or the benefit de- 
rived will be but slight. Greek roots must be looked upon with some 
other feeling than loathing, by one who expects to become an accom- 
plished linguist. Livy and Horace, Homer and Herodotus, must be 
tegarded con amore, and mathematical diagrams must be viewed with 
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some degree of complacency, if superiority in these branches is sought 
after. It is only as a spur to exertion called forth by some other mo. 
tive, that ambition, here or elsewhere, properly raises the mind 


“To scorn delights, and live laborious days.” 


To earn distinction without self-condemnation, it is requisite not to 
neglect either social or moral duties in labors for it. But no one can 
prescribe to his fellow how much time society shall claim from him, 
nor in what manner he shall honor his social obligations. This is a 
strictly personal consideration, and prudence demands that it should 
receive proper attention in each individual case, since disregard of it 
is highly pernicious. ‘There is even more danger of neglecting moral 
and religious duties in an over-earnest pursuit of literature. Still, a 
close application to every prescribed collegiate duty is not at all in- 
consistent with sterling piety, as the hundreds of Christian scholars 
sent forth into the world by our venerable Alma abundantly testify, 
Indeed, there can hardly be a doubt that persons err on the other side 
more frequently. Many, fearing the imputation of ambition, do not 
venture to give themselves heartily to their work, and even neglect 
their duties to win the name of unambitious persons. A greater num- 
ber thus do violence to their nature than neglect their religious obliga- 
tions from the legitimate influence of a desire for appointments. Such 
a course is certainly not in accordance with the doctrine, “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

Elective honors may be placed upon the same general grounds as 
those conferred by appointment, and the remarks already made will 
apply equally to them. 

he dictate of prudence, in relation to all distinction at College or 
in the world, is, rather to seek to deserve honors than to receive them; 
to regard them rather as means than as an end. Wisdom requires, 
too, that the heart and soul should be cultivated, while the process of 
furnishing the mind with costly gems and ornaments is going on ; and 
he alone is praiseworthy who, throughout his collegiate course, steadily 


performs all the duties of a Christian and a friend, as well as of a 
scholar. 


E. H. R. 





VENICE. 


Denice. 


“ ] stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and @ prisou on each hand ; 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise, 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand. 
A thousand years theit cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged lion's marble piles, 


Where Venice sate in state, thronged on her hundred isles.” 


Wuewn Attila, the self-styled “ Scourge of God,” flattered by his 
triumphs in Greece, where ruined cities marked his fearful progress, 
and roused to vengeance by his more recent losses in the North, came 
down with a desperate energy upon Padua and the other |talian cities, 
many of the inhabitants, abandoning their loved homes to a foe whose 
power it were madness to resist, retired for shelter to the lonely 
places which nature had screened from the eye of the Barbarian in- 
vader. Some, with the design of supporting themselves by means of 
their customary occupation, sought the lagunes of the Adriatic, where 
they continued undisturbed during the devastations of Attuula, When 
quiet was restored on the Peninsula, they still remained in the se- 
cluded spot which had so well befriended them, and called their litle 
settlement * The Port of the Deserted City.” The fugitives who 
thus peopled the Adriatic lagunes were governed for a time by magis- 
trates sent from Padua. Trom these magistrates sprang many patri- 
cian families to whom the dogate and council robes seemed an hered- 
itary right, and whose names occupied a prominent place in the sub- 
sequent history of the Republic. 

Such is the first page of Venetian history. Such the humble origin 
of that mighty republic which for centuries ruled supreme over Eu- 
ropean commerce ; whose friendly support was courted by the might- 
lest monarchs of the West; at the fiat of whose Doge an emperor 
bowed in homage to another ; whose enterprise colonized her sister 
islands on the Italian shore, and the chief depots of Asiatic trade ; 
whose power and daring prowess long kept at bay the vast resources 
of the ‘Turkish Empire ; whose fleet was mistress of the southern 
seas and the undisputed proprietor of the Adriatic ; which dared to 
hurl an open defiance in the face of the Papal Church, when that 
despotism was in the very zenith of its glory ; and whose natal star 
shone forth with a cheering brightness amid the fading constellations 
of Italy. For fourteen hundred years that little island preserved its 
independence amid the convulsions which were shaking Europe to its 
center, and reached a height of political influence scarcely knowao to 
the greatest states of antiquity. 
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In investigating the republics of the middle ages we must bear jn 
mind that the progress of governments has swept away many of the 
then recognized principles of polity, and especially those which 
marked the prerogatives of sovereignty. Otherwise it will be difficult 
to trace in the constitution of those times even the rudest elements of 
modern democracy. In the internal structure of the Venetian govern- 
ment, we find many institutions entirely distinct from those of her 
neighbors, of which we will notice the most important. 

And first, the elective Dogate. The Doge was the nominal sovereign, 
chosen at first by the people, and afterwards by the Council. He pos- 
sessed but little power. He led the armies of the republic in war, 
and was its organ in peace. But he had no voice in the actual gov- 
ernment of his people during by far the greater part of Venetian his- 
tory. Yet the Dogate was filled by men of great abilities, whose 
patriotism accomplished much for their country’s good. ‘The election 
of this officer by the people was a valuable guarantee of the popular 
attachment to the government, and maritime states are less likely to 
interfere with the prerogatives of their rulers than those whose ordi- 
nary pursuits throw them into constant contact with the policy of their 
own government. The Venetian democracy, contented with the 
privilege (for it was not then an acknowledged right) of electing their 
nominal sovereign, and occupied in the lucrative pursuits of commerce, 
uniformly supported the government in its foreign policy, and rarely 
questioned the propriety of domestic measures. In this mode of gov- 
ernmeut, Venice more than verged toward republicanism, and the same 
principle pervaded in a measure other subordinate offices, with which 
more of power, but less of honor, was connected. Of all who filled 
the Dogate of Venice, few, very few, died a natural death. Con- 
Spiracies were frequent, but they originated with the envious nobility, 
not from among the democracy. 

Next to the elective Dogate, the Secret Council claims our atten- 
tion. ‘That mysterious body, though it underwent many and great 
changes in name, character, and power, was, during by far the greater 
part of Venetian history, the actual sovereign of the state in peace. 
It controlled the institutions, the politics, and the policy of the repub- 
lic. Such an institution, once firmly established, must have ruled with 
almost absolute power. It was strengthened by two important facts: 
first, the Venetians had an invincible repugnance to the government of 
a single individual, and this council almost annihilated the power of 
the Doge, the nominal sovereign ; secondly, the religious superstitions 
of that age gave validity to the acts of such a tribunal. With this 
double support, the one political, the other religious, this Senate-Coun- 
cil became firmly established in Venice, and held the chief govern- 
mental power under its own control. It was thus enabled to turn do- 
mestic changes, and the unsettled state of European policy, to its own 
advantage. It is impossible completely to unravel the labyrinth of its 
history ; yet such a council as this, checking rather than arousing the 
change-loving character of the islanders, opening a wide theater for 
their ambition in the various avenues of commercial trade, and neces- 
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sarily conservative in its tendency, must have added much to the 
strength and permanence of the republic. It was an evil hour for 
Venice, when, heedless of the lessons of more than eight centuries, 
she rendered the dignity of councilor hereditary, and ere long several 
and violent conspiracies arose, which so undermined the strength and 
resources of the republic, that at length she sank almost unnoticed 
amid the desperate struggles for power and territorial aggrandizement 
in the European world. ‘This body stood between the people and the 
Doge, but it ruled over both, and strengthened itself by the conces- 
sions of each. The name of Venetian Senator was an honor to 
which more than one of the crowned heads of Europe aspired. But 
notwithstanding the firm footing which this body possessed, it never 
could have survived so long without the support of another branch of 
Venetian polity. 

Connected with this Senate-Council, there once existed a still more 
mysterious tribunal, invested with almost unlimited powers, whose of- 
fice it was to act as spies In every department of Venetian government, 
and in every grade of Venetian life. An impenetrable darkness veils 
the character as well as the history of this singular and gloomy feature 
of the republic. By its agency a native historian was denied access 
to the public records of the city. Of its tyrannical cruelty the marshy 
lagunes, the burning, loathsome prisons, the dismal Lido, might tell 
many a revolting story. ‘The horrid picture which Bulwer has drawn 
is indeed too true, and there is many a fearful tale of its crimes in the 
national legends of the Rialto. Not even the names of those who 
composed this secret tribunal were known, and so numerous were its 
secret agents, and so certain and bloody their revenge, that none dared 
to speak lightly of its authority in the crowded thoroughfares by duy, 
or in the nightly gatherings of harmless intercourse, lest the dreaded 
stiletto should silence them forever. 

When we first glance at the peculiar features of Venetian polity, 
there appears a glaring inconsistency in the relations which the dif- 
ferent departments of government were made to sustain to each other. 
We can hardly reconcile, for instance, the well known honor attached 
to the Dogate, with the almost entire absence of power which it in- 
volved. But we find on a closer inspection, that the Doge possessed 
far yreater influence over the foreign than the domestic policy of the 
state. ‘There he was by no means silent. In times of war he pos- 
sessed great power. ‘Then he was the actual representative of the 
Republic, and led her armies. In defense of the severe government 
of the councils it may be urged, and it is certainly true, that the en- 
lerprising and excitable character of the citizens demanded a vigorous 
and decided discipline, and that such a system was sanctioned by the 
political sentiments of the age. ‘I'here was doubiless much in the 
tribunals of Venice which would be revolting to the generous spirit 
of modern laws ; but let those who are most forward to fasten upon 
her the charge of barbarian cruelty remember, that not a century has 
yet elapsed since the death-shrieks of the witches proclaimed the rigor 
of Puritan laws. 
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‘There was another cause which exerted a powerful influence ig 
Venetian society. Among the early settlers of the lagunes were 
several patrician families of high standing in Padua, their native city, 
These, in connection with the families of the tribunes, formed the 
original nobility of the new city. In an agricultural state they 
would have been able by monopolizing the landed property, to exclude 
all others from the privileges of the aristocracy, as Was the case with 
the Barons in the early history of England. But in a maritime state, 
trade distributes wealth more uniformly, and not unfrequeatly throws 
it into the hand of the enterprising and industrious among the lower 
classes. It was so in Venice. Many too of the poor, who had en- 
gaged in the plundering of Constantinople, returned enriched by the 
spoils. ‘Thus an aristocracy of wealth was gradually fostered, and at 
length, for wealth always carries influence, the nobility were forced 
tu yrant new privileges to this class of citizens and acknowledge their 
claims to the rank of an aristocracy. ‘This new body, finding rivals 
in the ancient nobility, and habituated to the prejudices and customs 
of the lower orders, took the popular side, and thus gained the Sup- 
port of the people to those measures of the government to which they 
had acceded. In this way a sort of compromise was effected which 
greatly increased the stability of the state. 

In diplomacy, Venice far surpassed all the continental states. By 
her skillful negotiations she warded off many a threatning blow, and 
gained many a colonial acquisition, Foreign courts dreaded her di- 
plomatists, and foreign diplomatists her court. By her cunning, she 
protected herself from the formidable league of Cambray, and the sub- 
sequent machinations of Louis ALI. — ler senate held long consulta- 
tions belure deciding on measures of foreign policy, but a decision 
once given was irrevocable. “ Senatus Venetus,” said one of her 
ambassadors to Henry the Fourth of France, “ diu deliberat antequam 
decernit, sed, quod serio decrevit, revocat nunquam.” 

In education, science, and the useful arts the state was not behind 
the spirit of the age. [ler banking system dates back to the twelfih 
century. Ller University to the sixteenth. A newspaper was estab- 
lished there in 1630, called Gazetta, from a coin of that name, and 
hence our modern Gazette. Silk weaving and sugar refining were in- 
troduced into Europe by her merchants. Venice 1s said to have been 
for a time the residence of the great Galileo. Marco Paulo, by his 
travels in the South, awakened a spirit of historical and geographical 
inquiry among the learned and scientific of Europe. ‘The constant in- 
tercourse of Venetian traders with the manners aod customs of the 
[vast introduced many improvements into Europe, and Venice derived 
nore advantage from these acquisitions than other powers, in conse 
quence of her more extensive acquaintance with Asiatic commerce. 

A few words on the general policy of the Venetian senate ; for 
in this we are to seek the chief causes of her national strength and 
permanence, 

A prominent feature, and one which distinguished Venetian policy 
from that of the continental states, was the governmental encourage 
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ment of commerce. Her natural position, encircled by the waters of 
ihe Adriatic, which separated the Ocean City alike from her Paduan 
fnends and her Genoese rivals : the occupation of the original settlers 
of the Rialto, continuing from father to son the favorite and productive 
employment of the lower classes; the limited agriculture of the la- 
sunes ; the incitement of Genoese rivalry ; the unsettled state of |tal- 
mn governments; and the natural activity and enterprise of a sea- 
board people, rendered this of vital importance to Venice. Her com- 
mercial expeditions to the East brought wealth to her citizens, and the 
control of Asiatic and South-Italian trade into the hands of the Vene- 
tian Senate. Commercial views induced them to join in the Crusades, 
and many of the Patrician families amassed enormous wealth from 
the divided spoils. But the most important result to the Republic was 
the reacquisition of Gaza. The bargain by which they obtained this 
valuable prize well illustrates the merchant-like tone of Venetian 
character. ‘ We are come,” said the knights of France and Flanders 
to the venerable Dandolo, who at that time filled the elective Dogate, 
“trom the most powerful barons of France, who have assumed the 
Cross to avenge the wrongs of our Lord, and to recover Jerusalem, if 
God permit it. ‘Those knights are aware that you and your people 
are mighty to assist them, and they implore your pity for the Holy 
Land, begging for ships and the means of passage thither, desiring you 
to join in their pious endeavors.” But Venice, fully awake to her own 
interests, was well aware that if the winged lion of St. Mark glittered 
among the standards of the Crusaders on the soil of Asia, it would re- 
sult in detriment to her commerce. With characteristic policy, she 
loaned her fleets but not her armies, to the Holy Cause, stipulating for 
the mostample remuneration. The adventurous knights returned from 
their fourth Crusade with spoils by no means equal to their anticipa- 
tions, and, unable to raise the requisite sum, resigned to their Venetian 
inends, who had more than complied with their part of the contract, 
the island of Zara, a revolted colony, which was at that time under 
Hungarian rule. Venice was emphatically a commercial city, and in 
the commercial history of the Trans-Atlantic world bears an influen- 
tial part. ‘The sea was her soil, and its treasures her subsistence. 
For a long time that powerful state could lay no claim to a single foot 
of soil on the main land of Europe. ‘Territorial acquisition was not 
ler policy. She counted the empire of the sea. ‘“ The Adriatic is 
ours,” was the haughty reply of Venice to the Papal See, when that 
authority had dared to question her right to control its navigation. 
\nd such was the power of Venetian supremacy that, for successive 
centuries, none ventured to navigate or even to fish in its waters with- 
out a license from the Venetian senate, for which they paid a heavy 
ind often enormous tribute. In later times Alexander III, grateful for 
the protection afforded him by the Venetian government against the 
power of Frederic Barbarossa, with the customary solemnities of a 
Catholic transfer, presented a ring to the reigning Doge in these words : 
‘Receive this as an earnest of the empire of the sea, that posterity 
may know that she is under thy jurisdiction by right of conquest, and 
VOL. Xv. 23 
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thus I consecrate the same to thee.” ‘Ihe superstition of that age 
recognized this act as valid, and hence the annual custom of wedding 
the Adriatic, which was preserved as an anniversary festival even 
down to the time when her commercial supremacy was but a name, 
and her strength became exhausted in struggles with combining rivals 
and the pressure of domestic changes. 
. . ° e ° . e ° ° a e 

But what is Venice now! The Adriatic rolls at her feet as in days 
gone by ; yet its waters no longer pour the treasures of Eastern com- 
merce into the coffers of the Island City. ‘The lofty peaks of the 
Carnic Alps look down on Venice still; but they look on an Austrian 
ruled citv and not on the Venice of history. The “ Antonios” of 
Bulwer still thread the water-streets of the lagunes with their gon- 
dolas ; yet the long arches of a railroad bridge connect the Rialto 
with the main land of Italy. ‘The Ducal palace survives ; but silence 
reigns within its walls, the chamber of the secret council is deserted, 
and the groans of its victims are hushed. San Marco is there in its 
eternal beauty, reproducing with dusty relics the storied scenes of the 
past; yet it is no longer the theater of national rejoicings, and the 
columns which once supported the trophies of Venetian prowess are 
crumbling. Yetthere are charms in Venice still, and Time can not 
destroy the romantic attractions of her monuments, or the melancholy 
interest which hangs around her dismal Lido, the chosen scene of 
Byron's favorite walks. Few spots can be found by the modem 
traveler, from which he would part with deeper regret. [tis a gloomy 
isle, yet you would wish to linger long in that great theater of history. 

0. B. 


Editor's Cable. 


Ong of our extraordinary “ five,” reader, a pugnacious, loquacious, ungracious, 
contumacious, and incomprehensibly facetious Editor, has had the boldness to affirm, 
just now at our elbow, that this year 1850, better known among a certain clase in our 
College community, from the illustrious events that are to take place in it, as the year 
"DO, ia the first in a new half century !—and furthermore, to challenge us to an argo- 
ment, an a post-year-iori one, we presume, on the truth of his assertion. Won't be 
rue it on that occasion, friend ’—Won't bis ears tingle with the logical blows given 
him by us, “right and left”’—Don’t you think that his head, I mean, his brains, 
will be “ in chancery” tolerably quick, when we get our intellectual boxers on ’—You 
had best be present at that war of words, dear reader ;—there will be sport then, w¢ 
think, and our opponent will find no quarter. We shall win the day, and the year too, 
in that contest, beyond a doubt. However that may be, we wish you all possibie 
joy of the annus veratus we are talking about. Whoever thou art, may it be to 
thee a painless, griefless, cloudless, aye, a year of unprecedented pleasure, of us- 
exampled happiness all along its track to the very close. Whether as a Fresh- 
man, encamping for the present in the musty basements of North or South-Middi, 
thou art weaving, in fancy, the shining web of future Fame, and tiring thy wee 
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and inexperienced legs by chasing the coy and fickle maiden up the steep and snow - 
capped hill of science :—or lucubrating, as a Sophomore, over the entanglements of 
knotty Greek, and passing with adventurous feet and dizzy brain the pontes Asino- 
rum of Conic Sections :—or buried, as a Junior, in profound ratiocinations reapect- 
ing the nature and uses of puns, together with minute and long-continued investiga - 
tions into the structure and composition of Munson’s pies and English prizes :—or. 
finally, as a Senior, approaching with becoming dignity the threshold of an untried 
era, aud looking back through sunshine and rain over what, to thy contemplative 
aud philosophic eye, seems, though formerly interminable, now dwindled to a span, 
and forward, with shrinking, on a prospect wide and yet widening still—to “ all and 
singular” extending with appropriate gravity our Editorial digits, we give again, with 
friendly voice and a kindly smile, joy of the present year. Aud now, Reader, a word 
about the Old Year, sometime since gone. Did it vanish with a soft, melodious sound, 
disappearing with the noise of distant music, like a river murmuring into silence, or 
with a harsh and sullen roar, leaving thee to gaze in sorrow only on its retreating 
waters’ Did the old man wave his trembling hand to thee in kind adieu, or shake 
his head with stern, reproving frown’? Did his withered face kindle with a radiant 
smile, as when a Christian dies, or gather blackness and stiffen in despair? If he 
has left thee less youthful, art thou any the less thoughtful’ If care has left aught 
of the tokens of his presence on thy hitherto unwrinkled brow, art thou for that less 
resolute and hopeful than before ? or because a trace of sadness is visible in thy dreams 
of the future and thy memory of the past, is thy mind less serene and meditative 
than in “ years lang gang”? Hast thou a more loving spirit, more of gentleness, or 
benignity, more of forbearance and the sweetness of charity, in short, art thou wiser, 
better, than a year ago? Excuse our inquisitiveness, reader, for with se/f-upbraiding 
it is for our own deficiency herein, that we ask of you these questions. Accept an 
apology for our impertinence, if it is such, but is it not well to stop occasionally in the 
on-rushing of our lives, and with telescopic survey, review the ground gone over, lest 
the milestones, uncounted, thicken too fast upon us, and we, scarce cognizable by 
ourselves, be lost unawares in the strangeness of some unfamiliar hand’ Besides, 
this is our last personal interview, our closing confab with you, my friend, so you must 
be more indulgent, of consequence, than ordinary. 


Aw Editor, Reader, is a privileged character. Laboring as he does for the 
gratification of his fastidious patrons and friends, and oftentimes, while the lamp, 
now burning low, casts dim and dancing shadows on the wall, suuffing the morning air 
“ayout the twal,” while, all unconscious of his heroic self-devotion in their behalf, 
they are snoozing away at the rate of ten knots the hour, or ten hours the night, we 
are not particular which, till the roosters on the neighboring trees, suddenly unclosing 
their eyelids and blinking at the light of his Argand, as it comes from the window, think 
it day, and begin to rouse the unfeathered bipeds from their slumbers, with their mel- 
lifluous clang ;—he, I say, feels himself entitled to an intimate place in the affections 
of his readers, and consequently entirely at liberty to ask any questions, fulminate 
any jokes, or execute at their expense any bad puns, which, by his indisputable pre- 
rogative, he may see fit from his sanctum to propound. He is a responsible man, is 
he, therefore don't willingly disturb or annoy him. You can have no conception of 
the immense importance of his office—barely a faint idea of the extensive relations 


it has not only with the present but with all coming time. There is an Atlas on his 
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shoulders, or rather, we may say, in |.is hands, for there is, as it were, a map, held in 
their trembling grasp, wherein he sees depicted in faint outlines the mighty results of 
all his toil, as they shall be developed in future generations and vatious yet unswad. 
died, much more unborn, so that, like Titanic Enceladus, he groans under the enor. 
mous mountain, and only relieves himself by volcanic eruptions of molten wit, red. 
hot torrents of literature, sometimes indeed rather turbid and thick with the lava o! 
obscurity and dullness ; clouds of humorous hits and “slices,” which, however, gen. 
erally serve only to obfuscate the mental horizon with nothing resulting, smoking 
jests, doubtful jokes of a subterranean origin and suspicious smell, detonating mixtures 
of fun, reverberating explosions of scorious pleasantry, eructating spasms of small 
talk, Jovial Preparations having a metallic taste and a tintin-nabulary sound, stone. 
ing reports ;—hold! we have carried that figure far enough—we even got to punning, 
and when it comes to that, it is always tine to stop—always, my friend, always. 


Sreaxine of puns leads us to express our mind more fully on that subject. It must 
by all be admitted that punning is an art, a bond-fide art, having its own laws and 
based on principles strictly and rigidly philosophical. Like other arts it is of course 
liable to abuse. Yet, if a man perverts the admirable skill of the painter or sculptor 
to mean er unworthy ends, that is no argument against encouraging these arts them- 
aelves. Neither is such an argument admissible in the case before us. While the 
human intellect remains as it is, it can never cease to appreciate and enjoy what it s 
pleased, though offen improperly, to call wit, and for the good and all-sufficient reasoa 
that it is our nature to do #0, and what is thus, so to speak, planted and sown within us, 
ought not to be carelessly and recklessly uprooted. If it be said that it is only desired 
to tear up the weeds and thistles that grow there, we have no objection to that, if it 
could be done without injury to what remains;—but if, continuing the illustration, it 
were a noxious briar, and like the Canada Thistle, could not be eradicated, we would 
not then attempt its destruction, but would rather endeavor to make even its uosight- 
liness beautiful, and to cultivate a rose amid its thorns. But dropping this figure, 
if punning be abused, as it evidently is, then let some proper remedy be devised to 
check this misuse, enly let no one say that it is always frivolous and foolish to indulge 
in apy manner in such an amusement. We have no desire to stand as champion for 
the thing in question ;—we only contend for a right understanding of the matter. If 
the reader thinks we are handling a droll subject in a very serious way, let him con- 
sider that there sheuld be maintained a just equilibrium here as elsewhere, and 
therefore that a topic so provoking of the risibilities as this should be managed in the 
most grave and austere style possible, in order to attain this result. Now we 
have in mind a method, yes, thou unfortunate punster of the third, fourth and fifth 
degree, a deliberate plan, @ premeditated design, by which such a presumptuous up- 
start, such a novus home as thou art in the business, mayest be for ever prevented from 
troubling the ears of geutle folk with thy flat puerilities and ill-comtrived conceits 
When our proposition shall be adopted, as of course it will be, thou wilt disappear 
from the fraternity of genuine punsters, and sink beneath the green waters of oblivies. 
even precisely as a bullfrog, when assailed by hostile urchins, utters owe dismal croak, 
and then throwing his heels into the air, with a farewell flourish, pitches headlong inte 
the mill-pond, and is eeen no more above the scum of its slimy surface. Verily, dear 
reader, he will vanish from the galaxy of stars, the true and accredited wits, much 
doth a hair-brained and bair-tailed comet, when, having run his brief and audacious 
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career, whisking between satellite and planet, brushing the asteroids with bi tail, and 
flaunting that nether appeudage in the face and eyes of the central luminary hinself, 
is at last seen * going it” down the sky, and va ling that same diminiwhed tail, bow 
become “ beautifully less,” in the dim and hazy distance 

We propose then that a Club be formed, composed of three from each class, who 
are ucknowledged to be the wits of their respective classes. "That these be empow - 
ered, each triad by its own class, to found a society, of which they, twelve in number, 
shall be the first officiating members, for the purpose of determining who are and whe 
are not legitimate punstera, and that, with this object in view, they shall likewise be 


directed to adopt the following 
CONSTITUTION. 


Art. I. All men have certain inalienable aud indefeasible rights, but pao ruNnine 
is not one of them. 

Art. IL. Divers individuals have, to the great annoyance of good citizens, and of 
common sense in general, taken it upon themselves to exercise their Hiiwa pplied talents 
in this practice, without the requisite parts or skill therein. 

Art. ILL. ‘There has arisen great evil from this cause, aud it is still enormously on 
the increase, and calls for au instant remedy 

Art. IV. ‘To restrain this evil and prevent its further growth, this society is estab- 
lished. 

Art. V. This society shall be called “ Societas recté punentium et malos punateros 
rectly punientium.” 

Art. VI. No student shall be considered as entitled to the dignified appellation of 
punster Ull he be examined before this “ Secietas recté «. +. d." 

Art. VIL. ‘The examination shall consist of four trials, each one hour in length. 

Art. VIEL. Ten of the twelve members shall examine the subjects on tral, and 
shall be called “ Examinatores Decemriri,” and the remaining two shall attend and 
do the marking, who shall be called “ acriptorea duorirt.” 

Art. IX. This examination shall be conducted by a series of questions and answers, 
the questions to be so invented as to admit of at least six puns in the answer to each 
question, and the answers to be recorded. 

Art. X. The average shall then be taken. Perfect mark, five. Necessary for the 
degree, four. 

Art. XI. The successful subjects of this examination shall then receive the degree 
of *M. A. P.” i.e, “ Magistri Artis Punendi,” and no others shall ever in Yale Col- 
lege be accounted punsters. 

Art. XII. The newly accepted punsters shall then treat the “ Examinatores De- 
cemviri” and the “ Scriptores Duoviri,” to one half pint of peanuts apiece, to one 
large stick of molasses candy, and to one icicle to suck as a beverage at the close 

If this does not accomplish what we predict, then we will never open our lips or 
scratch our pen again on the subject. But we are confident it will, It ie at all events 
worth trying. Wecommend the “ Constitution” above to a careful reading, and re- 
spectfully suggest the propriety of immediate action on the same. 


el 


Dip you ever, Reader, see any thing so irresistibly funny that you couldn't help 
laughing if you died for it—so unspeakably ludicrous, #0 entirely comical that you ex- 
ecuted a variety of summersets and performed a series of escapades on the floor, in 
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unconscious sympathy with the droliness of the sight, to the great apprehension o/ 
the bystanders that you would expire on the spot, or at least kick yourself into u fit’ 
Have you then ever seen or imagined a pig ina thunder-storm? « veritable porker, 
drenched with rain, deafened by thunder, chased by a streak of lightning through the 
mud, perforated as to his ears, singed as to his bristles, burnt as to his hide, roasted as 
to his tail, eyeing the heavens with rueful stare, grunting under his load of fat and 
terror, and, at last, with a prolonged and piercing squeal, submitting to a premature 
and ignominious death! Then you have seen what we have not, but what some one 
else evidently has. lo looking over an antiquated and dingy manuscript not long 
since, we lighted on the following morceau, perpetrated, as we have learned, by a 
former coutributor to our Maga, which we shall insert for the benefit of the fun-per. 
ceplive and fun-appreciative class among our readers. 


“ON A PIG KILLED IN A THUNDER-STORM.” 


“1 saw a pig ron madly by, 
With fury flashing from his eye, 
And tail and ears exalted high, 
Snuffing most fearfully. 


For life, dear life, the grunter flew, 
And yet more wild his terror grew, 
And shorter, deeper yufls he drew, 
As Death's dark doom were nigh ;— 


And loud and deep the thunder roared, 

And fast and free the torrents poured, 

And lightnings played like flickering sword 
In battle flashing bright. 


A wail upon the winds was cast, 

Aad hoarser groaned the sweeping blast 

Which on the tempest's wings went past, 
Moving like night. 


T’rom the black bosom of a cloud, 

Forth burst a crash of thunder loud, 

Like .Etna leaping from its shroud, 
Girded with gloom and dread ;— 


Then, streaming through the riven air, 

There followed such a blinding glare 

As startled hearts long freed from care, 
Even in the grave's cold bed. 


Then did that pig give o'er the strife !— 

The lightning had devoured his life 

Aud scorched his hide with bristles rife 
From heels to head.” 
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We should like, in sporting phrase, to have been “ in at the death” of that animal, 
only it might have been the death of us, from sheer cachinnation, had such been our 
luck. Doubtless he was a silly pig, but yet not a little of a philosopher, for observe 
with what stoical indifference, though he was bred in the Epicurean school, he re- 
ceives the killing flash when he finds his doom inevitable. 


He was therefore unques- 
tionably a classical pig, acquainted with the maxims of Plato, Socrates, Cate, and 
Cicero, and he resolved, no doubt, to show himeelf also a hero in death, and to reap, 


like them, his reward in the admiration of posterity. We really think that his fate 
should be commemorated. We positively believe that this pig deserves an epitaph, in 
order that the Future may be aware of his merits, aud may with us lament his mourn- 
ful and unexampled destruction. We have consequently composed, in what the 
reader may consider, if he please, hall-clegiac measure, a suitable epitaph, in Latin 
verse, because, as every one knows, that language is the surest medium for conveying 


to distaut ages the history of the heroic sutlerings of the brave men and pigs of the 
Past. , 


EPIVAPHIUM. 
Hic jacet porcus, fulgure ictus, 
Fatis perculsus, ab Jove victus. 
Di terrentibus illum infernis, 
Implacabilibus Diis supernis, 
Quid miser facere potuit sus ’— 
Non evasisset parvulus mus ! 
Flarmmis terrificis poné sequentibus, 
Diris fulminibus coelo cadentibus, 
Quid porcus potuit, Furiis jactus, 
Deditus morti, Marte subactus ’ 


Heu! tibi, porce’ quae salus fuit 
Dum pestis in te saeviter ruit ! 
Quis locus erat tibi captandus 
Hac in ruind? quisve orandus 
Inter coelestes, inter mortales 

Ne sis, jejunus, missus in sales 
Quum super caput latus est pes 
Quam immaturus perditus es ! 
Quamque flebiliter vitam dedisti 
Quum, Orco datus, ecllum fregisti ! 
Cur quadrupedibus semper adversus 
Jupiter eris, ira immersus )— 

Hic jacet porcus :—cinerem ejus 
Nunquam turbato, ne sit tibi pejus! 
Setis consumptis, corpore usto, 

Hic jacet, inquam, posito busto. 


Flete nunc juvenes, fiete vos patres, 
Flete puellae, flete ac matres, 
Omnes nunc flete, omnes plorate, 
Huic rorco laudes sernper vos date. 
De illo porco hoc satis est. 
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We mast reiterate, with our Senior Editor, the absolute necessity that our subseri. 
bers yet in arrears are under to pay up their dues for this Magazine, immed.ately. 
No excuse can be received for delinquency in this respect. The amount is small, 
and our wants are urgent. We trust all will see the entire reasonableness aad pro. 
priety of this demand. It is our sincere wish that future Eds, may not find them. 
selves hampered by such difficulties as we have been. We had rather be chased, like 
the nnlucky “ grunter” immortalized above, by a fash of lightning, than by a creditor; 
and we insist most peremptorily that the “ Shiners” legitimately our own, be placed 
as soon as possible at our disposal. ‘ Pay the Printer first” is one of those sayings 
that don’t lose any of their point by age, and our subscribers “ what hasn't paid,” 
will not fail to see how exquisite its application is to themselves. 

Ova mail subscribers are unaccountably negligent in their remittances for this mag. 
azine. Whether this is owing to their abveut-mindedness or absent-body-ness, or to any 
other or no reason, we are vot prepared to say. We shall not deal longer in iusinua- 
tions, nor can we consent to tickle the ribs of these provoking debtors with a gentle 
suggestion and delicate bint any further, but in homely and home-made phrase we 
shall certainly stir them ap “ with a long pole” soon, or some other pointed application, 
quite suddenly too. So gentlemen, we give you fair warning, 


‘Tue Jervenson Monumenr Macazine has been laid on our table. The articles ap- 
pear in general to be well writien. “ A page from Human Life” is highly tragieal in 
its character ;—indeed, it has enough of that element in it fora whole chapter. The 
article entitled * Au Address before the Moot Court,” is expecially worthy of perusal. 
We can not, however, say as much of the poetry. Bad verse is the most execrable 
stuff that ever finds its way into an Editor's hands, or anywhere else, and we are sorry 
that our brethren of the “ University of Virginia” allowed its publication in their 
Maga. We assure them, in all kindness of criticiem, that nothing is so injurious to 
any Periodical whatever, as indifferent poetry. If it isu't decidedly good, really con- 
ceived and executed in the spirit of the genuine Muse, and coming from a heart glow- 
ing with the secret communings of itself with that beauty and harmony which must 
find expression, and this only through its appropriate channel, verse, lay it on the table 
ut once-—do n't give it to the public, we beg of you—throw it into the fire instenter, 
and the world as well as the poectaster who composed it will be all the better. “A 
word to the wise,” Ac. 


The Yale College ‘Temperance Society held its annual meeting a few days since 
in the Chapel. We can only say of the “ Address” on that occasion, that in our opin- 
ion, with all deference to the Rev. gentleman who delivered it, it was equally unwor- 
thy of the subject, the orator, or the audience. ‘This is not saying too much, as those 
who heard him will bear us witness. We are certain that disappointment, at all 
events, was generally felt and expressed. 





